











Gathering up the crumbs that are lost. Starving Chinese street urchins 
squat as workmen unload rice, praying for a few grains to fall their way. 
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The Fighting Catholics 


of Pentong 


Everybody warned him to stay away 


by Henry J. Madigan 


HAVE JUST RETURNED from a_ night prayers were held each day in 
seven-day trip into the hinter- the hall of the largest house. Little 
land of the Kaying Diocese in boys and girls came running when 
South China. I went from the plains, one of the elders 
up mountain after mountain. I slept sounded the bell for 
and visited in six different villages, prayers, and soon 
and met conditions and heard stories _ the voices of old and 
that were new to me after ten years young were blended 
in China. in the chant the Chi- 
My first stop was in Ancestor’s nese use. I left, feel- } 
Pass Village. All eighty inhabitants ing that I had { 
are Catholics, and though very poor, known them all for 
are very happy people. Morning and _a long time. 
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The picture OUR MAILING ADDRESS? evening and Sun- 


changed on the 
second evening, 
when I arrived at 
Ginger Garden, 
some miles deeper 
in the mountains. 
The laughter and 
merriment of the children were the 
same, but the older folks still grieved 
over their misfortune. A few months 
earlier, as the families seated them- 
selves for supper one evening, Com- 
munists had swooped down and 
robbed them of all their cattle, tools, 
and household goods. Within a half 
hour, the villagers had been reduced 
from ordinary poverty to bitter 
misery. The consolation of their new 
Faith and the practice of a lifetime 
of suffering weren’t enough to re- 
move such an ache. 

I sat with these people for the 
evening meal —a bowl of rice for 
me, a huge basket of sweet potatoes 
for them. Against many protests I 
divided my bowl of rice with the 
child next to me, and placed the 
two fried eggs (visitor’s special) in 
the center for all to share. 

We walked all the next day up and 
over many uninhabited mountains, 
until we came to a mission station 
by the name of Pentong, or Ice Pond. 
Several hundred people live there. 
They have built their homes on either 
side of a mountain stream, in a big, 
bowl-like depression in the hills. 
The Catholics of Ice Pond — almost 
a hundred in number — had not seen 
a priest for several years. Yet the 
bell had rung every morning and 


It's easy to remember. 
Write to: 
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day afternoon, 
and the villagers 
had gathered for 
prayers. ; 

The little chapel 
in the largest 
house, with its 
holy pictures and altar, gave the 
effect of a small church. I was very 
much impressed with the faith of 
these Catholics. For many hours I 
conversed with a hundred people I 
had never met before. There were 
many confessions, baptisms, and 
marriages during my visit. 

The Catholics of Ice Pond live 
only a few miles from thousands of 
Communists. The Reds had raided 
the village several times during the 
past year, and the people live con- 
stantly under the threat of another 
raid. Their homes were barricaded, 
their buildings surrounded by a 
stockade of trees driven into the earth. 
Their paths were guarded by men 
who took guns along when they went 
to work in the fields. And I faced a 
small arsenal of rifles along the wall 
while I heard confessions. I couldn’t 
help but compare Pentong with Fort 
Pitt in Indian territory in the Ameri- 
can West. 

The people of each station visited 
along the way had-warnéd me not to 
go to Pentong. But could a priest 
sleep well at night if he knew that 
nearly a hundred of his Christians — 
some old and ready to die, some 
newly born and ready for baptism — 
had been waiting for several years 
for Mass and the sacraments? Warn- 
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ings and rumors could not lessen the 
great consolation felt in going there 
and being there. I stayed two days 
and two nights in Pentong. And even 
when the dogs barked and the chil- 
dren whispered, “Here come the 
Communists,” I could yawn and 
sleep soundly. 

Once during my visit a young man 
sitting across‘ the room from me, 
began to talk. He spoke for more 
than an hour. Some years earlier he 
had lived a few miles farther in the 
hills, where now dwelt those whom 
the villagers feared. The Communists 
had swooped down upon his home 
and killed his father, mother, grand- 
parents, two uncles and two aunts. 
The young man and his sister were 
spared. It is impossible to describe 
the effect of such a story, told so 
simply and so nonchalantly. 

On the following day, I was still 
thinking of this story, and I men- 
tioned it to another man of the house- 
hold. But I chose the wrong man to 
share my amazement, for he only in- 
creased it! He told me in a “by 
the way” manner that he himself 
had been captured in that raid, 


What Would You Do? 


YOUNG MOTHER with a little baby 
strapped to her back was the last one to come 
into the dispensary. I noticed that the other 
patients held their noses. When the mother 
handed me her infant, I discovered why: the 
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when he was only fifteen years old. 

He had been forced to travel with 
his captors, fighting as they made 
their way across the country. They 
kept telling him that everyone at 
home had been shot so there was no 
point in his trying to escape. But 
one day his captors invaded a town 
and a Catholic church, and the cap- 
tive was able to. tell some parish- 
ioners that he, too, was a Catholic. 
His new-found friends helped him 
escape and return home — to those 
who had taken his death for granted. 

Such stories seemed mere conver- 
sation in Pentong. One could take 
for granted such incidents, after a 
day or so, but one could never take 
for granted the people’s strong faith. 
I left a catechist there to teach the 
doctrine to a class of twenty girls and 
boys, in preparation for First Com- 
munion. I hardly noticed the walk 
of twenty miles, the day I left that 
village. 

Late at night now, when the wind 
blows strongly from the north, I 
think of that special group of Catho- 
lics back there in Pentong, guarding 
their homes and guarding their Faith. 





smell coming from the tiny girl was like that coming from an open oie A 
gigantic sore had eaten a hole right through the tot’s cheek. “My baby—” 


murmured the mother, 


“cure it?”? What could I reply? Foolish to suggest 


hospital treatment, because there is no hospital within three hundred miles. 
For more than a month, that Chinese mother has been bringing her baby for 
treatment. I managed to stop the ulceration, but the cavity needs surgery. 





— R. Russell Sprinkle 





HE WuiTe KITTEN was at- 

tracted by the sawing and 

hammering. It insisted on 
watching at close range while Father 
Charles made a stand for the tree; 
but when his hammer struck a small 
paw, the kitten scampered off and 
left us to finish, unsupervised, the 
decorating of the mission sitting room 
for the holiday season: 

I had two valuable assistants in 
Fathers Gregory Gilmartin and 
Charles Schmidt. It was the morning 
before Christmas, and the new mis- 
sioners were happy to have a day off 
from studying Mandarin, the brand 


of Chinese that is spoken here in 


Kweilin. 

Fathers Charles and Gregory were 
slightly disappointed when I opened 
the box containing the Christmas 
decorations, for none of the things 
were real Christmas-tree trinkets. All 
the ornaments had been made of sil- 
ver and gold paper saved from pack- 
ages that had come from America. 
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(hristmas Story 


by John Romaniello 










Father Gregory made our walls into 
huge displays of Christmas scenes by 
using old Christmas cards. Then 
Father Charles attended to the one 
thing that was missing: he made 
“snow”? out of little wads of cotton. 
Outside our snug house, rain was 
falling, and I thought of the many 
Christians of the surrounding coun- 
try villages, who wanted to come to 
town for Christmas at the mission. 
That afternoon and evening, my red 


jeep was turned into a taxi. I gave 


old folks and youngsters rides in it, 
and many trips were needed to make 
the rounds. I regretted the fact that 
I wasn’t smaller, so that there would 
have been room for one more _— 
ger on each trip. 

At the Midnight Mass, I was cele- 
brant. Having read the Gospel, I 
turned around to give a little sermon. 
To my surprise, the people were still 
standing. I was just about to ask 
them to be seated, when I remem- 
bered that the pews had been taken 
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Father Gilmartin 
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Busy taxi — 


Nosey kitten — 


Stranger from the North. Monsignor Romaniello 


out to make more room—and conse- son to the tiny Infant — it empha- 
quently there was standing room _ sized the littleness of the Saviour who 
only. by His power had fashioned the 

During the Credo I heard a strange whole world. 
voice in the choir. After Mass, in- It was still raining Christmas night, 
quiry revealed that the pleasingly but the stove in the corner made our 
sonorous strains came from Mr. Yin, sitting room cozy. We were listening 
a postal inspector who had recently to Christmas carols on the radio, 
arrived from northern China. Mr. when suddenly the tree began to 
Yin is an old Catholic with a large _ rustle. I looked up to see if a window 
family; the Catholic Faith among the was open. Father Charles spotted the 
Yins goes back three hundred years. trouble immediately — he saw the 
He told me that he had been familiar white kitten peering down from the 
with the chant since boyhood. top branch. 

Our crib was indeed unique. It Laughter filled the sitting room, 
was made of paper, in the form of a and advice came from everyone as to 
stone cave. The floor was covered how to get little Miss Kitten down 
with straw, and a manger was in the without disturbing the decorations. 
center, with the Blessed Mother and _ Francis, the houseboy, came to find 
Saint Joseph on either side. In the out the cause of the merriment and 
manger was an Infant so tiny that I__loud talking. He solved the problem 
felt I almost needed a telescope to immediately: he gave the familiar 
view it properly. Certainly the ar- call that he uses when the kitten is to 
rangement achieved a grand effect, eat. And the little white pet, hearing 
for as I glanced at the huge cave— the welcome call, scrambled down 
that is how it struck me in compari- the tree. 
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the early twentieth century, 
~ men read of cruel wars that 
| { afflicted millions, and they thought: 
a 
f 


D *« the halcyon years of 


“That was in another age. It can't 
happen in ours!"’ Now they realize 
their mistake. Not only wars, but 
outrageous social conditions, still 
hold huge masses of human be- 
ings, redeemed by Christ, in hun- © 
ger, misery, fear, and ignorance. 
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THE DESPERATE MILLIONS (Cont'd) 


Human Elevator 


MISSIONERS, not only in China 
but in every backward country of the 
world, are constantly impressed by 
the pitiful waste of human lives. 
They soon become deeply convinced 
that therein lies one of the reasons 
why so many live in such dire misery. 
Heartless bosses, it is true, sometimes 
get great production from women 
and children, and pay them too little. 
But more often, individual workers, 
through their ignorance or inability 
to use their labor with adequate 
fruitfulness, produce too little to earn 
returns that will buy adequate food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Father Joseph A. Hahn watched 


some Chinese build a house in Can- 
ton. Women cracked stone by hand 
all day; each at the end of the day 
had a modest pile, but hardly enough 
to supply the money she needed for 
the minimum of living expenses. 
Then there was Ah Lan, Her job 
was to be a human elevator! The 
women carried a basket of cracked 
stone to the foot of an elevator shaft, 
made of bamboo poles, and tied it to 
the shaft rope. At the top of the shaft, 
Ah Lan attached herself to the other 
end of the rope. Then she jumped — 
and her weight carried the basket of 
stone to the top. Arrived at the bot- 
tom, Ah Lan untied herself, climbed 
up the ladder to the top, and re- 
peated the performance. Women do 
all the unskilled labor in China. They 
are not strong but they invent in- 
genious ways of moving heavy loads. 
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What goes on here? Tiny tots,: 
‘mission workers prepare a vat © 





By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


Russian officers and soldiers be- 
came familiar figures in our lives in 
Manchuria after the war; some were 
billeted in our mission house in 
Fushun. In dealing with them, I was 
struck by the fact that we Christians 
were at a terrible disadvantage, 
humanly speaking, because we were 
held by our consciences and ap- 
parently they had none —at least 
officially. With the Russian, and in- 
deed with the materialistic Com- 
munist everywhere, everything goes 
that serves his objective. If a lie will 
accomplish his purpose, he lies 
blithely. 

Reflection on this disadvantage 
may constitute a practical danger. 
We may be tempted to go too far in 
adopting the technique of the enemy. 
Many a good man, fighting the battle 
of Christ, has unwittingly become a 
semi-Pelagian; that is, he has, in 
seeking his solutions, forgotten to 
reckon in terms of grace as well as 
of human effort. This happens all 
the more easily when an active man 
cuts down prayer — both reflective 
prayer and that of petition. 


More than prayer is required. Many 
who have prayed have done nothing 
but pray, under circumstances that 
obviously demanded that they both 
pray and act. Thus they have per- 
formed only part of their task. There 
is need, then, both of more activity 
and of more prayer. 


But, let us insist, there is need of 
prayer. Men of the business world 
make plans and given material re- 
sults are expected from a given 
material effort; no other element is 
considered. But in handling affairs 
in a godly way, there is an additional 
element: God Himself, His divine 
will, His good pleasure. 

And there is need of still more 
than prayer in its ordinary meaning. 
Those who labor in the active life 
(and I have in mind those of us in 
the world apostolate in every mis- 
sion land of the globe) must, with 
great humility and diffidence, see 
that their proper and ultimate aim 
is to do much more than pray. They 
must completely transform them- 
selves in Christ; that is, they must 
become saints. 


Father von Hildebrand writes in his 
Transformation in Christ, ““The more 
our life is permeated by God, the 
simpler it becomes.” True simplicity, 
he says, is “the inward unity which 
our life assumes because we no longer 
seek for any but one end — God.” 

The genuine missioner takes this 
call to simplicity very much to heart. 
His “‘one denominator,” as Father 
von Hildebrand expresses it, is 
Jesus Christ. 
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Is Mama ever going 
to bring my bottle? 
Can't she see how 
hungry I’m getting? 
God loved little chil- 
dren so much, He 
became one Himself. 








Pop's proud? Naturally. Ride ‘im, jockey! 





The lassies showed their Andean party costumes to Bishop Lane (center) 


Coming. Out Party 


Why did they invite the Padre? 
by Thomas F. Foley 


HE LITTLE GIRLS in our parish 
in Calacala, Bolivia, are much 
like the little girls in any town 
back in the States. Their language is 
a bit different; their clothes are dif- 
ferent, too; their faces are somewhat 
dirtier — but beneath the dirt is that 
angelic look all little girls have. 
One day some months ago, their 
faces weren’t dirty, because it wasa 
great day for the young ladies of 
Calacala. We might say it was the 
day of their coming-out party. They 
chose it because our pastor, Father 
Charles A. Brown, from the Bronx, 
was celebrating his third ordination 
anniversary. 


Unknown to Father, gala prep- 
arations had been underway for 
some weeks. The local bobby-soxers 
wanted to have a Mass offered for the 
pastor, to tell him how much they 
appreciated all he had been doing 
for them. They wanted Father Brown 
to celebrate the Mass, and they 
wanted to sing at the Mass. At first 
thought, this might not seem like 
much of a problem; but it was, be- 
cause the girls had never sung at High 
Mass before. 

After talking the matter over with 
Sister Maura Kieran, directress of 
the Children of Our Lady of Mary- 
knoll, as the little girls call them- 














selves, it was 
settled and prep- 
arations got un- 
derway. The Ninas 
— their shorter 
name — practiced 
learning a Mass, 
for more than a 
month, We don’t know if our young 
debutantes would compare favorably 
with the Maryknoll-trained choirs in 
the Bronx, who recently won awards 
in the Archdiocese of New York. 
Still, when the great day dawned, 
our lassies were ready with their gift 
— A Mass prayed to music. 

Father Brown was pleasantly sur- 
prised and immensely pleased by the 
way the girls sang. With the con- 
clusion of Mass, however, there was 
another surprise to come. The Ninas 
invited Father to our school — still 
in its growing pains — for a celebra- 
tion breakfast. Actually it was a 
Communion breakfast, since the 
young singers had received Holy 
Communion for their pastor at Mass. 

The breakfast table was something 
to behold, heavy as it was with fruit, 
bread, jelly, coffee, and sausages. 
The Ninas had prepared everything, 
including the napkins that they had 
made especially for the occasion. The 
grace and efficiency with which these 
young ladies served Father and the 
other guests would do justice to any 
of Duncan Hines’ approved res- 
taurants! 

After breakfast the Ninas put on a 
song fest. They sang many of their 


COMING-OUT PARTY 


United States Saving Bonds are 
welcome gifts. You can buy G 
bonds in our name or list Mary- 
knoll as a beneficiary of your 
bonds, payable on your death to 
Maryknoll. 
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native. songs, and 
a few American 
favorites such as 
“Old MacDonald 
Had a Farm” and 
“Carry Me Back 
to Ole Virginy,” 
which Sister 
Maura Kieran had taught them. In 
all, the celebration was a grand suc- 
cess. It was really a coming-out party. 

Perhaps you might be inclined to 
remark: “There’s nothing unusual 
about all this. Often we see such 
thoughtfulness for our pastor. We, 
too, have Communion breakfasts 
with competent and polite service 
from our Catholic children.” 

That’s true, but the things you 
take for granted in the States are a 
great innovation for little girls in 
Calacala. The latter aren’t used to 
the niceties of life. 

It is a great privilege for the Chil- 
dren of Our Lady of Maryknoll to 
visit our small school and spend two 
afternoons a week with Sister Maura 
Kieran. She teaches them to cook, 
to sew, and to do many other in- 
teresting things. After the lessons, 
the girls have singing, square-danc- 
ing, volley-ball games, and rides on 
the swings of the school playground. 

As the sun throws long shadows in 
the late afternoon, the tired Sister 
bids good-by to her tired but happy 
Ninas. The sister is happy, too, for 
she knows that she is helping to train 
the future mothers of Calacala’s next 
generation. 


The First Apostle 


Cus and see a man who has told me all things whatsoever I have done. 
Is not he the Christ?” Thus a sinful Samaritan woman became the first 


apostle; at her words men hurried out to hear Christ. — Archbishop Goodier 





Bigger and 
Better 





ECENTLY, in the central offices 
R of a nationally distributed 
photo magazine in Santiago, 
Chile, a very interesting discussion 
arose between the editor and several 
of his staff: The point argued was 
whether or not the Church in Chile 
was making use of modern means to 
train and develop the youth of the 
country. 

“Our priests are bound by custom, 
and mix but seldom with the people,” 
remarked the editor. 

At the height of the discussion, a 
young Talquino asked: “Why don’t 
you send a man to Talca, to see the 
Instituto Leon XIII and watch the 
priests in action there? For over five 
years, those Fathers have been doing 
what you claim has not been done!” 

The editor took the challenge and 
immediately dispatched a reporter 
and a photographer to Talca, with 
instructions to get all the facts. 

Before going to the Institute, the 
reporter made inquiries in town to 
ascertain public opinion. Then the 
two’ newsmen descended in force on 
Institute Leo XIII. Pictures were 
shot from all angles, and notes were 
taken about the early years of each 
priest. The resulting article and 
photos were subsequently published, 
occupying two prominent pages. 
Though somewhat exaggerated as to 
the athletic abilities of the Fathers, 
the account gave an excellent over-all 
picture of the work of the Church in 
this part of Chile. It showed what 
can be done and how to do it. The 
publicity has done the Church a 
world of good. 

' What was news to the editor of the 
famous magazine wasn’t anything 
new to the working men of the 








Problem children from the slums, now 
pupils of Institute Leo XIll, learn healthy 
recreation from the “Watch how I do it”’ 


numerous poor sections of Talca. coaching of San Francisco's Fr. Garvey 
Those men still remember Father 
Manning, as he stopped to chat with 

them on street corners where they 

gathered; they still recall his gracious 

invitation to take advantage of the 

opportunity to learn a trade and 

also have wholesome recreation at 

Institute Leo XIII. Some of the 

men had been discouraged and had 

dropped out when the volunteer 

teachers did not come regularly for 

the classes. But Father Manning 

changed all that the second year: 

he entrusted the financial problems 

to God and his friends at home, and 

soon he was able to hire professors. 

Thereafter, attendance began to 

pick up. 

The Institute’s purpose — as en- 
visioned by Don Manuel Larrain, 
Bishop of Talca, who inaugurated it 
— is the development of truly Catho- 
lic homes among the poor of Talca. 
With this purpose in mind, the di- 








rector, Father Manning, invited the 
wives of the workers to the Institute 
for daytime classes in child-care, 
housekeeping, sewing, and knitting. 

There remained still another ele- 
ment to complete the family — the 
children. So many of these ran the 
streets, ragged and dirty, with no 
place to play, that Father Manning 
introduced “‘Kid’s Day” at the In- 
stitute on Wednesdays, Saturdays, 
and Sundays. A small basketball 
court was prepared for the bigger 
boys and swings, seesaws, and sand 
piles for the smaller children, so that 
all would be able to participate. Each 
afternoon some catechism is ex- 
plained; then each child is given a 
cup of chocolate and a piece of bread. 

This year the Institute celebrated 
its sixth anniversary. In time for the 
celebration, a most important ad- 
dition was made: a little chapel, to 


which the children could come for 
Sunday Mass and instructions. The 
generosity of friends at home pro- 
vided Father Manning with a 16-mm 
projector, and we have been for- 
tunate enough to secure motion- 
picture films for every Sunday, with 
the added attraction of a “Rin-tin- 
tin” serial that delights the youngsters. 

Father Manning now has another 
Maryknoll priest to assist him. in this 
important social work. At present 
our night classes are instructing 113 
men in mechanics, radio, carpentry, 
and general studies. With 275 boys 
and girls on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons, for catechism, knit- 
ting, and toymaking, we have all we 
can handle. 

Much is still lacking. We need 
machinery for our shops, more rec- 
reational facilities, a larger library. 
God will provide them. 


A hushed moment during the Holy Sacrifice in the Institute’s new chapel 
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OF THE MONTH 














December 


by Arthur F. Allie 


TALE IN THE NIGHT 


From the priest-killer’s burning lips one word — “Read!” 


on GonzALO lay sick in bed. 

His thin hands clutched the 

edge of the counterpane as 
he struggled to endure the agony of 
the cancer gnawing at his insides. 
His wife, Dona Isabela, knew the 
battle that was raging in her hus- 
band’s breast. It was not all physical 
pain — the medicine helped to quiet 
that. She knew that her husband’s 
conscience was on fire. The perspi- 
ration that stood out on his brow in- 
dicated how strenuously the contest 
was raging within the wasted frame. 

“Gonzalo,” said his wife one eve- 
ning when he appeared calmer than 
usual, “why don’t you let me call a 
priest?” 

The invalid opened his eyes. They 
were large, black eyes, which shone 
with a fierce brilliance. “Never 
mention that again! I will die as I 
have lived. Ill take my chance.” 

“Just as you say. Only I thought 


The strain of taking care of the 
invalid was wearing down the family. 
Someone had to be with him day and 
night. The household had to go on 
as usual, and the servants were of 





little help to Dona Isabela in the 
sick room. Don Gonzalo had been 
wealthy, but he would die a rela- 
tively poor man: all his financial 
ventures had turned out badly. The 
people said it was castigo de Dios — 
a punishment from God. 

In the days of the persecution 
there was no one more feared, de- 
tested, and shunned by the perse- 
cuted Catholics than Don Gonzalo. 
His ferocity knew no bounds. He 
boasted of the number of priests and 
religious he had expelled. He dis- 
played with pride the number of 
notches cut into the handle of his 
pistol. Each notch represented the 
death of a priest — shot by his hand! 

The sick man’s wife, utterly ex- 
hausted, sat by his side fanning flies 
away from his face. The constant 
vigil and worry were taking a heavy 
toll of her strength. She knew that 
the situation could not go on like 
this indefinitely. They could ill afford 
to pay for the services of a trained 
nurse. And she was too proud to ask 
her friends to do her this service; she 
understood why they avoided her, 
the wife of a “priest killer.” 
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One day a good neighbor suggested 
that Dona Isabela try to secure the 
services of the ““Handmaids of Mary,” 
a community dedicated to nursing 
gratis in poor homes. Dona Isabela 
presented the case to the Mother 
Superior of the nursing Sisters. Sor 
Maria had reason to remember Don 
Gonzalo, for it was he who had 
driven her community out of their 
convent in the middle of the night 
twenty years ago! This, she thought, 
was a call from God to repay evil 
with charity. 

The work of her community re- 
quires strength and untold patience. 
All night they stay at the bedside of 
the sick poor in dirty hovels. They 
dust and clean the wretched quar- 
ters, prepare the food, bathe the 
patients — services which the poor 
could repay only with thanks. 

The Mother Superior was no 
longer a young woman, but she 
promised that she herself would be 
over that very evening to watch at 
the bedside of Don Gonzalo. She 
appeared punctually at seven o’clock 
to remain until the next morning, 
thereby giving the tired wife a 
chance to rest. 

Sor Maria began her vigil, offering 
a prayer that God would send the 
sick man the grace of repentance. 
There was no earthly reason why he 
should be alive; it was a mystery to 
her that life- could still exist in his 
wasted human frame. She tended 
him with all the skill at her com- 
mand. When he appeared to sleep, 
she told her beads. 

Through half-opened eyes, the pa- 
tient regarded the Sister in the silence 
of the night. Those deft hands of 
hers, how cooling they were. As 
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she lifted his head for him to drink 
the cooling potions she had prepared, 
he felt a peculiar sensation come over 
him — very much as he had felt as 
a boy when his own mother nursed 
him during a serious illness. It was a 
sensation of dependence, of trust. He 
did not fight it off. It seemed good to 
be helpless in her competent hands. 
The pain seemed less severe. 

“Is there anything more I can do 
for you? Are you comfortable?” He 
answered with merely a nod of the 
head. Then again the inevitable 
silence. 

Sor Maria picked up her New 
Testament and happened to open it 
at the fifteenth chapter of Saint 
Luke’s Gospel, which narrates the 
parable of the Lost Sheep and that 
of the Prodigal Son. Was this only a 
coincidence? It seemed like an an- 
swer to the prayer in her heart. As 
she lifted her eyes from the Book, she 
saw Don Gonzalo gazing intently at 
her. The thin lips opened and he 
spoke one word: “‘Read!”’ 

“I shall réad you, Don Gonzalo, 
the most beautiful story ever written. 
It will not tire you, and I feel con- 
fident it will do you good.” 

The eyes of the sick man closed as 
Sor Maria read the touching narra- 
tive of the Prodigal Son. When she 
looked up, the patient’s eyes were 
still closed; his hand clutched the 
counterpane more tightly than ever; 
the white knuckles appeared ready 
to burst. Out of the corners of his 
eyes two furtive tears glistened, 
hesitated for a moment at their own 
daring appearance, and then, gather- 
ing courage, coursed down the lined 
face of the dying man. 

Sor Maria took out her handker- 
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chief and brushed them gently away. 
Something within her sang. Reach- 
ing for her crucifix, she took it off its 
chain and put it , 
in sight of the sick 
man. 

“See, Don Gon- 
zalo, how much 
God loved us! He 
sent His only Son 
to die on Calvary 
for our sins. Christ died for you, too. 
Once you believed that; believe it 
again, I beg you! Our Lord forgave 
the penitent thief on the cross even at 
the last hour. So, also, He wishes tc 
forgive you. Here — take this cross 
in your hand.” 

She put the small crucifix in his 
weak hand, and saw with joy that 
his thin fingers closed around it. 

‘Perhaps you do not recognize me, 
Don Gonzalo. I am Sor Maria, of the 
Handmaids of Mary. God has sent 
me here to care for you, and pre- 
pare you for your last hour on earth. 

“Years ago you drove us from our 
convent, but that is all forgotten now, 
and forgiven. It Was merely God’s 
way of purifying us, of teaching us 
that here we have not a lasting city. 
I forgive you with all my heart, and 
I pray for you that you may, like the 
Prodigal Son, once more return to 
your heavenly Father’s home.” 

Then she paused. Her crucifix was 
still clasped in the sick man’s hand. 


AN ALTAR 
for the daily Mass of a priest in the 
Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, 
may be donated as a memorial for 
some beloved relative or friend. 


Offering, $100. 


He had not refused it. He moved it © 
until it rested on his chest. The battle 


‘was won! Don Gonzalo turned his — 


face toward Sor | 

It cost him an 
effort to speak, © 
but his low voice 
carried: “Forgive © 
me.” Then, “The | 
priest — ”’ 

Sor Maria understood. She wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead 
and smoothed his pillow, as she 
promised, “I will send for him.” 

The parish priest lost no time — 
reaching the house with the Sacred ~ 
Oils. The family had been roused, ~ 
and there was an atmosphere of 
wonder and joy. 

As the priest read the prayers for © 
the dying, Don Gonzalo listened with ~ 
a look of serenity that had never 
been seen on his face before. His | 
struggle had been hard, but the grace | 
of God had prevailed. 

That same night the angels in 
heaven had extra cause for rejoicing. 
Don Gonzalo died — not as he had 
lived, but repentant and pardoned! © 

The candle light ‘flickered in the © 
death chamber. Don Gonzalo, his ~ 
eyes closed and with a look of peace | 
and the faintest suspicion of a smile 
on his wax-like countenance lay on 
his bed. In his hands he held Sor 
Maria’s crucifix. 


The Nun and the Panther 


COhree Sisters — two Swiss and one Chinese — were walking a mountain 
road in China, reciting the Rosary. Suddenly a black panther sprang from a 
tree and felled the Chinese Sister. One of her companions bravely jumped in 
front of the panther and rapidly opened and closed her umbrella in the beast’s 
face. The ruse frightened off the panther, but the Chinese Sister was badly 
wounded. 











With all the trimmings 


Pop- Lyes in Pingnam 


by Frederick J. Becka 


A: MIDNIGHT the Infant Jesus came down on 
the altar to celebrate His birthday in the pre- 
paratory seminary of Pingnam, South China. 

When the services were over, the students 
were treated to a collation of rice gruel flavored 
with chicken. Though it was two in the morning, 
even the youngest lad was very much awake for 
the surprise still to come. It all happened in the 
student recreation room where the boys gathered 
after their snack. There a Christmas tree with 
all the trimmings awaited them, its base buried 
in a pile of Christmas presents. Each student 
received a pair of tennis shoes and a pair of 
socks, some religious articles, a pencil, a bar of 
soap, and candy. 

For the new students, this experience was 
something they had never known before in their 
lives. Our own Christmas treat was watching 
the boys as their eyes popped in surprise, their 
faces wreathed in smiles. They screamed and 
danced in delight, asonly Chinese youngsters can. 

We priests received a big surprise later, when 
the student body presented us with a chicken 
for our Christmas dinner. 




















ETER WonG watches in fasci- 

nation as a buyer from the 

city pays a fancy price for 

a big, ugly snake. Peter, the 
farmer, has heard tell of the chefs in 
city restaurants who can transform 
a snake into a dish tasty enough for a 
gourmand. 

It is market day in Paksha, and 
Peter Wong is one of the 5,000-odd 
Chinese who crowd into the city 
every three days, rain or shine. Peter 
has already sold the rice and beans 
he hauled in from the country. Now 
he is hugely enjoying the sights, the 
sounds, and the smells of market day 
in Paksha. 

Peter doesn’t stay long in the grain 
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section, which is crowded with-well- 
dressed tycoons. Their pockets bulge 
with millions, and they are waiting 
for the market’s lowest price on rice, 
to be set at twelve noon. Peter pauses 
only long enough to drink a cup of 
tea and exchange a bit of news with 
some of his friends among the farmers 
who have brought grain to the city. 

Then Peter strolls over to the stalls 
of the cloth merchants. His wife told 
him to pick up some goods for new 
overalls. To hear Peter and the cloth 
merchant scream at each other as 
they drive a bargain, you would 
think they were bitter enemies. But 
after an hour or so of bargaining, 
the two part friends. 


In Paksha, a supermarket and a three-ring circus 








Top: Arguing over price. Middle: 
Ponies carry huge loads to market. 
Some goods come from hundreds of 
miles away. Bottom: Father Kennedy 
tells Grannie about the dispensary. 


Small wonder that Peter Wong can 
spend all day, and yet not visit all 
the stalls; for a Chinese market is a 
general store with a vengeance. It is 
a supermarket, drugstore, a hard- 
ware store, and many other stores, 
all rolled into one. On market day 
Peter can buy anything, from fire- 
crackers to farm implements. 

What will this young farmer eat 
for lunch? Peter knows that almost 
half the market is filled with food 
stands, loaded with a variety of 
dishes difficult to imagine. Ham 
from the north, sausage from the 
south, wine from the west, tea from 
the eastern coast — all are there. 

Peter can still remember the mar- 
ket day when he became sick in the 
city. A friend directed him to the 
Catholic mission, where a foreign 
priest cured his malaria with some 
small white pills. — 

Peter watches the beggars glean a 
bite here, and scratch over a rubbish 
pile there, seeking a missed tidbit to 
flavor the stew that will be made of 
everything they find or beg during 
the day. 

As darkness falls, and Peter starts 
to leave, the hawkers, the merchants, 
the gambling sharks, the singing 
medicine men, are folding up their 
paraphernalia, gathering up their 
stocks, and silently slipping away. 
By nightfall Paksha, the bustling 
market city, is a sleeping hamlet 
where a creaking door will break the 
dead silence. 











The Mak/kitol/ Roundup 





Gratitude and Advice. An injured 
man who received treatment at the 
Maryknoll mission dispensary in 
Tungan, China, x 
profusely thanked 
Father Robert W. 
Greene, of Jasper, 
Indiana, with these 
words:. “‘I am a } 
lucky man. If there 
were no God, there 
would be no Catho- 
lic Church. If there were no Catholic 
Church, there would be no Shen Fu 
(Catholic priest), and if there were 
no Shen Fu, I should be dead by now.” 
The Chinese had lost part of his ear 
in a fight. Father Greene stopped the 
bleeding; then he informed the pa- 
tient that God had issued ten com- 
mandments, and that fighting is 
forbidden by the fifth: “Thou shalt 
not kill.” 


Father Greene 


Eavesdropping Pays. “I wouldn’t 
recommend eavesdropping as a 
habit,” says Father Leo J. Steinbach, 
of Chariton, Iowa, 
= a Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner stationed in 
Kyoto, Japan, “but 
I know one man 
who profited by the 
, practice.’ Father 

: Steinbach stated 

Father Steinbach eg iy pre 
unsuccessfully to persuade a dying 
hospital patient to be baptized. How- 
ever, on his next trip to the hospital, 
Father was stopped by a patient who 








asked to be baptized. The patient 
sheepishly told the priest that he had 
deliberately listened to Father Stein- 
bach’s conversation with the dying 
man, and the arguments used had 
made a deep impression. After a 
course of instruction, Father Stein- 
bach baptized the eavesdropper. 


Communists Foiled. ““Two hundred 
Communists were jailed for trying 
to burn an altar at Peru’s recent 
National Eucharistic reine re- 
ports the Rev. James r 

C. Connell, of San & 
Francisco, Mary- 
knoll Missioner sta- § 
tioned in Puno, @ 
Peru. “A huge altar 
had been erected in @ 
the stadium at 
Cuzco, where the 
Congress was held,”’ continues Father 
Connell. “The Communists were 
caught when they attempted to set 
this altar on fire.” The Maryknoller 
said that, despite this incident, the 
Congress was most successful. People 
attended from every province in 
Peru. Confessions had to be heard all 
day and late into the night. Thou- 
sands received Holy Communion the 
next morning.” 





Father Connell 


No Help. Some of the sick Chinese 
who request treatment at the dis- 
pensary of the Maryknoll mission in 
Kweilin, South China, have peculiar 
attitudes toward medical men. One 
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Chinese, when asked to describe his 
ailment, told the missioner: ‘You 
have been trained to find out what 
is wrong with me. Why should I tell 
you? If my horse were sick, he could 
not talk and tell you what ailed him.” 


Magician of Cotoca. A Maryknoll 
Missioner stationed in Santa Cruz, 
Bolivia, is 3 known as the Magician 

of Cotoca. The 
children of this 
small town in 
Bolivia gave him 
the nickname be- 
cause he introduced 
them to the delights 
of an American 
amusement park. 
Father Denis P. Browne, of Vallejo, 
Calif., recently constructed a wooden 
Ferris Wheel for the Cotoca young- 
sters. ‘“The children, who never saw 
a Ferris Wheel before, regard this 
as the Eighth Wonder of the world,” 
laughs Father Browne. ““They would 
never recover from a trip to Coney 
Island!” 


Father Browne 


Repeat Treat. ““Maryknollers in Puno, 
Peru, are looking forward to visit- 
ing the orphanage again this year, 


on Christmas afternoon,” writes 
Brother Alexis Uttendorfer, a Mary- 
knoller from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. “I can 
still remember,”’ 
continues Brother 
Alexis, “the party 
we held for the In- 
dian orphans last tj 
year. Maryknollers “grother Alexis 
brought two huge 

baskets of goodies. Father Mc- 
Conaughy played the piano, and the 
orphans had a wonderful time sing- 
ing and dancing. It was a sight to 
warm the cockles of the heart because 
the little ones enjoyed themselves so 
much. Their usually expressionless 
faces were wreathed in smiles.” 





Lost Face No Joke. “Our Chinese 
altar boys no longer fight to see who 
will ring the bells at Mass,” says 
Father Richard E. Downey, of 
Yonkers, N. Y., now in Meihsien, 
China. Father Downey added this 
explanation: one altar boy rang the 
bells at the Preface instead of the 
Sanctus; later that Chinese lad said 
that he had lost much face by his 
mistake, and so could never serve 
Mass again. “‘Now we rotate the bell- 
ringing position,” he concludes. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK. 


Dear Fathers: 


Priest i) 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll Brother ( ) 
(Check one). I understand this does not obligate me in any way. 
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Awaiting theWord 


HE WORLD NEVER stands still. It 

changes from age to age, even from 

year to year. Sometimes the changes 
bring betterment, and sometimes deterior- 
ation. More often, perhaps, they represent a 
mixture of both. The world has improved 
radically since the goodness and kindness of 
God our Saviour first appeared in the tiny 
manger of Bethlehem to purify, inspire, and 
ennoble mankind. 

There have always been men of good will 
to welcome the heavenly visitations, to profit 
by it, and to apply its lessons to human life. 
A great moral betterment was the direct 
result of the spiritual ideals of truth and 
honesty, of love and brotherhood, thus 
brought into the world. 

There have, however, always been men of 
indifferent will to ignore the message of God, 
and even men of bad will to oppose it. These 
are the ones who turn the clock back with 
their paltry plans and eternal improvisations. — 
What a pity, to remain so blind and poverty- 
stricken in a world of spiritual riches that 
could be theirs for the asking and the seeking. 
And what a tragedy, that millions of needy 
human beings are misled by so many ill-con- 
ceived substitutes for truth and reality. 


HERE TODAY ARE the men of. 
good will who are waiting to receive 


the good tidings of great joy and to 


join the ranks of those who strive to make a 
better world for their brothers? Such men are 
everywhere, and only God can look into all 
hearts and see how they are variously dis- 
posed to welcome His heavenly gift. It may be 
supposed, however, that they are to be found 





from Bethlehem 


in large numbers in most of the great mission 
areas. 

The pagan people of the mission lands have 
in their hearts no philosophy that automati- 
cally excludes the claims of Christ, and hence 
they are reasonably amenable to His saving 
message. They have an immoderate, but 
wholly natural, attachment to their own 
traditions and customs. They have their own 
religions, which they honor more in the 
breach than in the observance. But they have 
no preconceived determination to exclude 
God from their lives and their affairs. 

The people of the mission lands believe in 
God. They respect religion; they honor virtue 
and morality. They are not unresponsive to 
good influences and, when approached with 
patient understanding and warm charity, 
they can be led to God. If missioners would go 
to them in sufficient numbers and with effi- 
cient methods, they could be brought into the 
Church in millions. 


HRISTMAS comes to remind us that 

God and our brothers everywhere wait 

on our zeal and our charity. East and 
West, rich and poor, sophisticated ignorance 
or simple wisdom, the well-disposed and the 
ill-disposed — all are included in the all- 
embracing love of God, which is revealed in 
the mystery of Bethlehem. A Child is born to 
us and a Son is given to us; and the world, 
if it but realized the fact, has found its peace. 
Christmas is God’s standard invitation to 
humanity. It is also our own standing in- 
centive to justify God’s ways more compel- 
lingly to men and to find even better methods 
of leading men to God. 








“There Is No Room” 


HARSH WORDS were these to the Holy Family. If only the world had known! 
Today others who wish to serve Christ are hard pressed for room. 

We know, because the Maryknoll seminaries are overcrowded. Space 
must be provided for the ever-increasing number of young men blessed by 
God with missionary vocations. 

In our hour of need, we turn to good people like you yourself, as Mary and 
Joseph would turn if they were searching for room today. You have kept our 
missioners on the move in search of souls, for thirty years. We never forget 
these truths: wherever we have a mission, you built that mission; wherever 
we have a seminary, you built that seminary. 

The mission fields are ripe for the harvest. Future laborers are knocking 
at our door. We must not turn them away for lack of room. Will you answer | 
their knock by helping us to build the new seminary at Glen Ellyn, near Chicago? ~ 

We have no money of our own; we have used yours always. Only with — 
your financial assistance shall we be able to assure future apostles that there 
will be ‘‘room in the inn” for them. Please write to: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 





One-page Picture Story 














Kyoto Christmas Party 


Here is only a small part of the 
crowds waiting for the holiday fes- 
tivities at the Maryknoll mission in 
Kyoto, Japan. Maryknollers played 
host to some 7,500 children by way 
of celebrating the birth of the Infant 
Saviour. .The treat began with a 
movie, and then each child received 
presents. Great, pagan Kyoto knew 
By Clement Hansan nothing of the joy of these tots. 
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ing the sacristy. How was I to 
know that my blind orphan 
would be the one entering at that 
moment? The impact was heavy 
enough; none but the blind will 
come at full stride toward another 
person. A collision is inevitable, un- 
less the one who has his eyes open 
takes a quick step to the side. 

I-Tsai (meaning Second Assistant) 
is now twenty years old. He cleans 
the floors of my house, and he sweeps 
them very clean. What God takes in 
one way, He often gives back in 
another; I-Tsai’s sense of touch has 
evidently been highly developed 
through long reliance on it. 

Sweeping is not the only thing 
that I-Tsai can do efficiently. He 
draws water from the well, standing 
with both feet on the edge of the 
opening. To date, he has not fallen 
in. This young Chinese has a “green 
thumb,” and the vegetables in his 
little garden are second to no one’s. 
He makes my bed, and he mends 
broken rosaries; he can thread a 
needle. 

The other day 1-Tsai decided to 
make a bench like the one a regular 
carpenter had made as a model for 
the man who is building our school 
equipment. The blind youth found 
a few tools — turned to, and pro- 


| BUMPED INTO him as I was leav- 


I-TSAI 
OF THE CLEAN FLOORS 


by Donat W. Chatigny 





duced his piece of furniture. It was 


-not a work that a craftsman could be 


proud of, but it was serviceable. The 
tools had suffered somewhat in the 
process, but that is not astonishing 
when we consider that persons with 
good eyes often nick their tools. 

This handicapped young man’s in- 
genuity is really astounding. It is 
sad that China’s unsettled condi- 
tions have made it impossible for me 
to send I-Tsai to an institute for the 
blind, where he could learn a trade 
suited to his condition and ability. 

I-Tsai is remarkable on the de- 
votional side of life, also. He has 
made a bargain with the catechist to 
read to him almost every day a bit 
on the life of some saint. Several 
times I have happened on him kneel- 
ing in his room, talking to the Lord 
in prayer. He spends a great deal of 
time by himself in chapel, and re- 
cites on many a day the full fifteen 
decades of the Rosary. His whole life 
is one of prayer. 

Someone told me that I-Tsai once 
said that he would like very much to 
go to some uninhabited place and 
live as a hermit. May God grant him 
the grace of a continued love of 
prayer! Because of his unseeing eyes, 
many a soul will gain spiritual sight; 
and after his own years of darkness, 
he will see God forever in eternity. 
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If you think the photo 
above shows aclassroom 
in a Maryknoll school 
in Manila, P.I., you are 
correct. Sister Agnes 
Imelda and her pupils 
are busy relearning a bit 
of sacred history as they 
practice Christmas 
carols. Photo at left: Sister 
Catherine Maureen 
visits with Luo girls in 
Kowak, Tanganyika. Sis- 
ter finds her sun helmet 
a “‘must"’ under the mer- 
ciless rays of Africa’s 
hot equatorial sun. 
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CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 


As once again we kneel at the crib 
of His Infant Majesty this Christmas, 
we thank the little Lord Jesus for 
coming and abiding with us. His 
little ball, the earth, seems to be 
rolling away from Him, and we hear 
Him crying for us to help Him get 
it back again. 

From faraway mission lands come 
answering cries of joyous adoration 
and love, assuring Him that, in dis- 
tant parts of this wayward world, the 
mountains of ignorance have been 
brought low, the valleys of spiritual 
hunger have been filled, and the 
crooked ways of sin have been made 
straight. 


Here is a glimpse of Tanganyika 


piety, sent by Sister Catherine 
Maureen: 

“Kowak seems full of ‘little Ja- 
cintas’ on a Sunday morning. They 
walk miles to Mass and Communion, 
and wait until two o’clock in the 
afternoon for Rosary and Benedic- 
tion. The little girls come barefooted, 
wearing only a small cloth wrapped 
around the body. They crowd quietly 
on the Gospel side.and adjust them- 


selves for the ceremonies. A hard, 
mud kneeler serves also as a seat. 
Their behavior edifies us; the only 
distractions are the readjustments of 
the folds in their drapes. Rosaries, 
when not fingered devoutly, are worn 
around their necks. 

“Against the outside wall of the 
church are balanced the men’s canes, 
with an occasional hat or kerchief 
perched thereon. The canes are used 
to kill snakes or harmful small ani- 
mals encountered on the way to 
church.” 


The Sisters in Siuna sent us this ver- 
sion of Christmas in Nicaragua: 

“It seemed strange, in this ever- 
green, tropical land of palms and 
flowers, to have our surrounding 
mountains resound with familiar and 
well-loved Christmas carols. At half 
past eleven on Christmas Eve, we 
joined our voices with those of the 
simple Indians at our gate, to wel- 
come Mary and Joseph, who came 
to ask for shelter, ~ : 

“Following the ancient Spanish . 
custom, a young girl acting the part 
of Mary sat on a donkey led by a 












young man— Joseph. They had 
gone through the pueblo, stopping 
at several houses and asking for 
shelter. They had been refused each 
time. Even at our mission, they were 
not admitted until twenty stanzas 
had been sung, the procession out- 
side the gate asking for shelter, and 
the ‘inmates’ within refusing the 
same until they learned who it was 
that knocked. ~ 
‘Then the gates were opened wide, 
and Mary received the Child in her 
arms. Accompanied by Joseph and a 
multitude of angels and shepherds — 
the school children in simplest attire 
— Mary advanced to the altar rail, 








‘the priest awaiting her. Reverently 
the latter carried the Babe to the 
altar and placed it on a pedestal 
where it could be seen by all. 

“We rejoiced in the crowds that 
jammed the church, for we recalled 
that, when the present bishop cele- 
brated his first Midnight Mass at 
Siuna only a few years ago, a lone 
woman formed the congregation.” 


From lonesome Koror, where their 
nearest Sister-neighbors are at Guam, 
800 miles to the north, and at Min- 
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knelt down, and offered the Infant to: 
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danao, 600 miles to the west, comes 
the story of a pioneer Christmas in 
the Palauan Islands. Here are a few 
details sent by the first three Mary- 
knoll Sisters there: 

“A few days before Christmas, 
some Christians from Angaur came, 
bringing mats to cover the cracks 
and knotholes in our rough board 
floors. At Father John’s suggestion, 
the people had been working since 
our arrival in September to make the 
Christmas gifts. Baskets, fans, pocket- 
books craftily woven, turtle shells 
highly polished, and other native 
treasures, were included. All bore 
the touching tag: “To the three 
Sisters from your Christians.’ 

“We made a realistic crib in the 
chapel, using an inverted carpenter’s: 
horse. The chapel is so big that we 
had to look hard to find the crib! 
Poinsettias — ali too rare here — 
gave the altar the right touch. 

“The night before Christmas was 
a sleepless one, for a typhoon was 
brewing near-by. Yet at half past 
eleven, we were thrilled to see many 
lanterns moving procession-wise 
along the dark main street, to greet 
the Light of the World at Midnight 








Dear Sisters, 
I should like to help your work of spreading the Faith in foreign lands. My offering 
is enclosed. 
Name 
Street 
City Zone State 





month. 





I will offer _____days of my ordinary work and prayer for the Maryknoll Sisters each 


I will send $_____a month, to sponsor a Maryknoll Sister, as long as I can. Of course, 
I understand I may stop this help whenever I find myself unable to continue. 











oToca is fairly modern; 
it has a telephone, the 
property of the local 
; telegraph company. 
Feswemet® Over that telephone 
come messages to this Bolivian 
town of one thousand souls. A year 
ago a message was sent this way to 
Father Laurence Burns, pastor of 
Cotoca. The message was, “Father 
Bonner will come.” 

For weeks on end, Father Burns 
was questioned about the expected 
arrival of Father Bonner. But Padre 
Bonner never had any intentions of 
coming. The message was a bit of 
code worked out by the pastor and 
Father Bonner, who was three 
hundred miles away in the city of 
La Paz. The message was intended 
for Father Burns, and not for all the 
people of Cotoca. 

’ Short as it was, the message meant 
much to Father Burns and even 
more to Senorita Erdulfa Anez. This 
young woman wanted to be a nun. 
Father Bonner had promised to 
speak in her behalf to the Mother 
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Superior of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd in La Paz. The coded 
telegram meant that the Mother 
Superior gladly accepted her as a 
postulant. Erdulfa hastened to La Paz 
to enter the convent. 

As a matter of routine, there was 
a medical examination. To the sur- 
prise of all, this revealed that the 
young lady was suffering from a 
heart ailment, which made it im- 
possible for her to serve God within 
convent walls. So back to Cotoca 
came Erdulfa. 

For almost a year thereafter, our 
zealous Erdulfa took care of the altar 
linens, taught catechism, and helped 
the Padres in any way possible. This 
morning Senorita — we would rather 
say Sister Erdulfa — was buried. If 
she had been able to enter the con- 
vent, she would now be finishing her 
novitiate. Thus God so disposed 
things that she spent her novitiate 
outside convent walls. 

A hush hangs over our village this 
evening, as if everyone were saying, 
“Our Nun of Cotoca is dead.” 
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Tawny river and émerald forest make up the typical road in the jungle 
country of the Pando. Lowland Bolivia is a slice off the southern rim of the 
Amazon Basin. Except for the airplane, the only conveyance from village 
to village is a boat, though Maryknollers reach local stations by horse. 
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Along every water course are small settlements, or borracas, of rub- 
ber workers. Each barraco is surrounded by thousands of acres of 
forest. Occasionally when journeying, the missioner, as does Father 
Joseph Flynn of Cleveland here, hangs his hammock in the open. 
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A typical lad in the Pando grows up with no fear of the jungle. 
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Chapels in the jungle are simple. 
Few settlements give promise of be- 
ing enduring and while the rubber 
companies that operate them may 
secure a profit, the workers receive 
modest returns and are poor. At such 
centers as Cachuela Esperanza, for 
which the upper right hand chapel 
serves, a resident priest is stationed. 











Pm a Sissy: I Wear Shoes 


by William J. Murphy 


CHILDREN are the same, the 
world over; give them a ball and let 
them kick it around, and they will be 
happy. The youngsters here in 
Nyegiria, on the banks of Africa’s 
Lake Victoria, “kick it around” in 
more ways than one. For their soccer 
games, they use anything from a 
ping-pong: ball to a_ regulation 
soccer ball. 

All their kicking is done with their 
bare feet! At home, professionals put 
on their biggest and hardest shoes to 
play a game of soccer. Instead, with 
African children, soccer becomes 
literally a foot-ball game. 

The lads who frequent the mission 
playground would rather play foot- 


ball than eat. The fact ‘is, their 
meals are scanty, and at the most 
the natives sit down to table but 
once a day. 

No matter how hot the days — and 
they can be really hot for anyone as 
near the equator as we are — the 
boys play football all day long and 
never seem to tire. When the boys 
stop, the little girls take over. They 
can play as rough a game as the boys 
do, and some are better kickers. 

One day last week, some boys 
came running to the rectory with 
tears in their eyes. The tennis ball 
they had been kicking about had 
broken. They begged Father William 
to give them a new ball to play with. 
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Father could not oblige, because 
the stock of rubber balls and tennis 
balls was completely exhausted. 
However, the situation was soon 
taken care of by a little tot who came 
running up. He had a brand-new 
ball; it was made of paper and straw 
that had been rolled into a com- 
paratively round shape and covered 
with an old piece of cloth. 

Every day after school, the small 
boys come to the priests’ house to 
get a tennis ball; the bigger boys ask 
for the soccer ball. Even on Wednes- 
day, when there is no school, we find 
the boys at the mission. On Sundays 
after High Mass, and later after 
Benediction, in fair or rainy weather, 
we hear the shouts of the footballers. 

When the bell rings at six o’clock, 
the boys stop their game and say the 
Angelus. Some in the group are 
pagans, and this pause to pray makes 
a deep impression on them. Soon 
after that, daylight ends and the 
youngsters scamper off to their 
homes. Each one calls out as he 
leaves: “Thank you, Father! We'll 
be back tomorrow.” 

Every Sunday I am invited to join 
the game after Benediction. But I’m 
a sissy: I wear shoes. As I approach 
the ball, I have a clear field; the poor 
boys dodge away from the Padre’s 
footwear. And yet the same invita- 
tion is issued to me every week, to 
join in their fun. 

Playing at the mission keeps these 
African boys and girls out of mis- 
chief. But even more important is 
the fact that it keeps them near the 
church; most of the youngsters make 
a daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
either before playing their games or 
afterwards. 











A Harp Without Strings is useless; but 
a gift without strings is extremely welcome, 


for it can be used to meet general needs. - 


The Maryknoll charity fund needs such 
gifts: $1, $5, $10. 


Heal the Sick! You may not be a doctor, 
but. you can obey this command if you 
furnish funds for medicines to be used at 
our various missions in Africa. A month’s 
supply can be bought for $25. 


Benches and Books are the request of 
our Father McCloskey, Bolivia, for the 
little jungle children for whom he conducts 
a school. For each child, $3 is the modest 
sum the items require. 


Your Budget — we hope it will include 
the Maryknoll Seminary chapel. Plans 
have been prepared, and some contribu- 
tions have come. Will'you help? Any sum 
— from $1 to $10,000 — will be welcome! 


The Secret Terror in many hearts is to be 
old and without means. This has happened 
to thousands of aged Chinese, made home- 
less by circumstances. Help Maryknoll 
help them: $5 cares for one for a month! 


To Be Blind is terrible in the United 
States — but what about being blind in 
China? Maryknoll cares for many blind 
Chinese. The cost is $5a montheach. - 


To Fill the Chalice with altar wine costs 
$30 for one Maryknoll mission for one 
vear. Yet the chalice must never be empty! 
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Make it Hot for Him — dinner, that is, 
for Father Good, in Tanganyika, Africa. 
He lacks a cookstove, which because of 
local conditions will cost $40. And even 
the most self-denying missioner cannot 
work unless he eats! 





Spring Fashions, 98c. For less than $1, 
we can completely clothe a poor child in 
China, where many of the little ones are 
in desperate need of something to wear. 
Please help these helpless youngsters. 


Children of God — Chinese war orphans, 
homeless, friendless, with only God’s 
Church to help them! Can you spare $5 so 
that a child may live? 


Missionary Sisters Sleep as best they 
can in Africa, where beds and mattresses 
are needed for the convent. Only $32 will 
provide them. Who will provide $32? 


A Pound of Cure. Prevention may be 
better; but when Chinese are dying of 
malaria, pneumonia, and dysentery, such 
cures as quinine, sulfathiazol, and atabrine 
look very good. A gift of $100 for medicine 
will help Bishop Ford save lives. 


Covered with a $5 Bill. Poor children of 
Wuchow need blankets to keep them 
warm this winter. Each blanket will cost 
$5. One hundred are needed. Should you 
rather have that bill in your purse — or 
know that a Chinese child is warm? 
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Mission Chapel Needs 


Stations of the Cross, Africa....... 
Tabernacle, China............. 
Altar Crucifix, Chile........... 


Ciborium, Guatemala....... 


Statue of Sacred Heart, Africa.....................00005 


Baptismal Font, Bolivia.............. 
Altar Missal, Africa......... 
Christmas Crib, Peru................. 
Altar Cloths, Japan............ 


Confessional, China.................... 


Sanctuary Lamp, Korea................0.0. ce eens 


Mass Vestments, Mexico....... 


Chapel Repairs, various missions....... 


Write for a free copy of our Will booklet [ | 
or our Annuity booklet [| 





$85 
80 
75 
65 
50 
50 
35 
35 
30 
30 
25 
25 


THE MARYKENOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P. O., N. Y. 


To these nomadic shepherds of | q 
the hinterlands of China we | 











